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little doubt that what has taken out most of the interest from discus- 
sions such as Mr. Stephen seeks to engage us in is the fact that modern 
science has in the minds of the great multitude of thinking people so 
materially modified their way of looking at the whole scheme of human 
existence that the dogmas of religion have come to be regarded as not 
literally true, and have lost their influence upon men's lives and char- 
acter. Formerly the dogmatic beliefs of religion were supposed to be the 
only safeguards of morality, and freethinkers who attacked the one were 
supposed to be the enemies of the other ; but this is no longer so, and 
therefore assaults on the Christian theology, in the interest of free speech 
or free thought, have ceased to rally believers to an internecine warfare. 
In saying all this we do not mean to disparage in any way Mr. 
Stephen's clever collection of essays. Any one who wishes to see what 
reasons an honest freethinker of the most advanced type, who in all 
purity of motive and kindness of intention wishes to convert the world 
to his belief, can find to urge in his favor will find them all here ; clev- 
erly marshalled by a writer of decided originality and ingenuity. If 
he is not convinced, he will be no worse off, while, if he is, he will be, in 
Mr. Stephen's opinion, a better man for having cast off the shell of the 
old faith without securing anything to replace it. 



12. — Underbrush. By James T. Fields. Boston : James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1877. pp. 303. 

This little volume consists of a number of essays and sketches of a 
light sort, which serve to show the progress the author is making in the 
literary field. Mr. Fields, it is hardly necessary to remind the readers 
of this Review, has all his life maintained a connection with literature so 
close and sympathetic that though he has not himself till recently 
embarked in them, American letters owe him a great debt of gratitude. 
Whether he was wise in attempting to increase the obligation by becom- 
ing himself an author, or whether it would not have been better for him 
to let the account stand as it originally did, we shall not try to decide. 
Judging, however, from a comparison of the present book with his "Yes- 
terdays with Authors," it is safe to say that it would be well for him in 
future to confine h'imself to the domain of fact and reminiscence. In 
" Underbrush " he has set himself a task which not one man in a hun- 
dred thousand ever succeeds in, — that of writing semi-humorous sketches 
suggested by every-day incidents. Having but a slender basis of fact, 
such studies must necessarily depend for their interest on a very rare 
combination of literary faculties, — a union of a keen and delicate sense 
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of humor with great resources of expression. Such union, for instance, 
was the essential part of the genius of Charles Lamb ; such a union is a 
marked trait to-day of such a writer as Mr. Howells. To say that Mr. 
Fields does not possess it is simply to say that he is not a genius. A 
strong sense of humor he undoubtedly has ; but he has not the art in 
all cases of provoking by his reproduction of what strikes him as hu- 
morous the same pleasure that it originally gave him. The use of ital- 
ics for emphasis, though (if we remember right) this device answered a 
good purpose in the hands of Lamb, does not remove this difficulty. It 
may be said, too, that as irony is confessedly a dangerous figure, it should 
be used sparingly, and is somewhat wasted in essays dealing with such 
classes of people as house-breakers. In fine, we should recommend Mr. 
Fields, in all friendliness, to leave humor to the humorists, and to con- 
fine himself to work in which he is better fitted to shine, — that of con- 
veying information and amusement by means of reminiscent narrative. 



13. — American Addresses, with a Lecture on the Study of Biology. By 
Thos. H. Huxley. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1877. pp. 164. 

The greater part of this little volume is occupied by Professor Huxley's 
New York lectures on Evolution, and this most important subject is 
treated by its learned advocate in a masterly manner. 

The announcement that Professor Huxley would lecture on Evolution 
while in this country was received with no little satisfaction by the 
cultivated portion of the community. The evolutionists were content 
that their belief should be promulgated and defended by one who has so 
long and so ably labored for their cause ; the interested but impartial public 
felt that no one could speak more intelligently on the subject than Pro- 
fessor Huxley ; while on all sides the opponents of the development theory 
prepared for battle, and on the delivery of the lectures looked eagerly 
for some weak timber in the superstructure of the argument, a vigorous 
attack upon which might bring the whole to the ground. The confi- 
dence of the believers in evolution was not misplaced. In the clearest 
and most forcible language the lecturer announced his views, and sup- 
ported them by a series of facts which amount to incontrovertible argu- 
ments. That his lectures convinced many, can hardly be doubted ; that 
they did not convert many more, is in a great measure to be attributed 
to the fact that the entire significance and bearing of the proofs brought 
forward can only be fully appreciated by one who has some knowledge 
of comparative anatomy. Notwithstanding the necessity of this knowl- 
edge for the formation of an opinion, it is certainly true that the hos- 



